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II.— ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE TERM S'vd. 

The term s'vd in Hebrew grammar is one of the cruces lexico- 
graphorum that has baffled all attempts at a satisfactory expla- 
nation. The word is spelled in four ways : rOB*. 1 N3E>. niE> 2 and 
ttw. Of these forms the last is the usual one. 

The spelling K3£> or H3E? can be traced to the very beginning 
of Hebrew grammar. It is found in the works of Saadyah 
Gaon's contemporaries Ben Asher, 3 the Karaite David Al-Fasi 1 
and Menahem b. Saruq 1 ; in the works of the latter's pupils,* in 
Hayyuj, 5 Ibn Janah, 8 Ibn Barun, 6 Ibn Balaam,' Judah ha-Levi, 8 
Joseph Qimhi, 9 Moses Qimhi, 10 Moses Naqdan, 11 Zohar, 12 Elijah 
Levita," Archevolti, 14 and elsewhere. 15 

Before entering on the discussion of its etymology, let us 
examine what this term properly denotes. In Hebrew there are 
two kinds of s'vd, the final s'vd and the initial s'vd. The final 
s'vd denotes absolute vowellessness, and is identical with the 
Arabic sukAn ; while the initial s'vd is, to all intents and purposes, 
a vowel, differing from a full vowel only in that its pronunciation 
is rapid and indistinct. It is what the phoneticians call "a voice 

^insker, WJIOTp »aip^, p. D"Dp ; dPUO mane, p. l6* b . 
2 Dunasch, Kritik, ed. Schroeter, Nos. 108, 120. 
8 Massorah, ed. Ginsburg, I 656 s . 

4 DruD nn3v>n nniKTi, p. 49. 

5 Bacher, Abr. Ibn Esra als Gramm., p. 64, n. 17. 

6 'ri3tK10 l ?S 3KH3, p. 12. 

7 N"l1pn n»niPl ; cf. Porges, Rev. d. Etudes Juives, XXIII 311. 

8 Kusari, II, §80. 

^■fan 'D, p. 62 ; JVDtn 'D, p. 18. 

J0 Bacher, loc. cit. 

11 'lint l)pir\ »3m, ed. Frensdorf, passim. 

12 1 24 b . 

15 1 do not recollect the place. 

"DBan nJITl?, ed. princ, p. ri ta . 

15 Massorah, ed. Ginsburg, III 23", 27", 28", 37*, 38* and elsewhere. 
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murmur without any definite configuration" 1 ; in German, Mur- 
melvocal? 

As the nature of initial s'vd is not infrequently misunderstood, 
it will not be out of place to cite here the testimony of ancient 
authorities on the subject. The old versions of the Bible render 
initial s'vd by a full vowel ; e. g. SoXofiSi/, 2a/Kov>jX, for the Hebrew 
n'D7^', ?X-ltOE?\ To the vocalic nature of initial s'vd testify Ben 
Asher, 3 Saadyah Gaon, 4 Hayyuj, 5 David Qimhi, 6 the anonymous 
works tmpn SpE>,' and 'Manuel du Lecteur' flxmn rrano), 8 Sol. 
Almoli, 9 Elijah Levita, 10 Emmanuel Bonevento, 11 and others. 12 

According to Joseph Qimhi, s'vd with ga'yd is pronounced like 
a. n In medieval MSS and vocalized prints s'vd is frequently 
found for a full vowel." The Lithuanian and other Jews pro- 

1 Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, p. 187. 

2 Sievers, Grundzuge der Phonetik*, §§263, 264. 
s D*Dl?On »pnpt, ed. Baer and Strack, §14. 

*Bacher, Gramm. Termin., p. 1119, n. 2, end; Harkavy, Leben u. Werke 
des Saadyah Gaon, p. 3"D, n. 10. 
5 Bacher, ib. 
6 "?iSd», chapt. on S'vd. 

'Page 5: nunpn nirunn ^nam orb w crron V'-i) yinnn wit^ai 
ri)TO3 d!?vk kti "ik>k rmunn pi d^>hi» on »a 'jix-i *oy cain ndidi 
pn i^n »ne> pi ptp "?di biJDn m-noi kti -ie>k ni?unn pn iAxn nxn 
B^cn i"?s Vum twin i£ pai . . . S«n mx-ixi dwi? uru« p s"?i KiB>n 

N1BT11 ^>UDni nsn pi ^IX") KL51D1 nWUrl in Arabic they make a clear 
distinction between similar vowel-sounds ; e.g. they distinguish between the sound 
corresponding to our *TX and between that corresponding to ?1JD, and those two are 
distinguished from 5<1B>. We, however, in these countries make no distinction in 
the pronunciation of the three vowels HX, 713D and tt)tP. 

»joum. Asiat. 1870, p. 372: row nnnai Kitfn topj rwx-ii »h idd 
n 1 ? iiddh i^d 1 ? retail rtatano &6k d»b 'pudi-ic hi rocD: «* z» «* a of 

rPCNIl, M* JOS' is pronounced like a 11713, c«/c /Atf 1& A>»* « »<>/" &»^ enough to 
receive the accent, but the voice rolls over it and hurries on to the following vowel. 
9 K1B> nil^n, cited by Gordon in his mim \tthi\ <DSCD, p. 62: 211 

nna w xi^ 1 ?! D^xiip nxpi nx ikSud idd d^wicw Kit? 1 ?! nwip obwn 

most people pronounce all vocal s"vd's like 71JD w HX ; £«/ some people pronounce all 
vocal "s'vd's like T\V£>. 

10 1 do not recollect the place. 

"inm'j.p.-D': ,nna'?"T.n"ps|D<Dni d»jbik ne^i (nibti btw inxnpi 

pTn .mxn nX'lp M« pronunciation of s'vd is of three kinds: riDS, adjoining 
vowel (?), pTII. 

12 Massorah, ed. Ginsburg, III 49 ff. 

18 pro? 'D, p. 8ff. 

"Saadyah Gaon, JVUK, ed. Harkavy, in op. cit., p. 1"3 : nrO=nrO, p. V'i: 
V?b&7\'Q=&bWT\'Q; de Balmes, D1365 HjpD, passim, OE>=Og>; '•3 - 1=»3T or 
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nounce initial s'vd even to-day like nx, 1 while the Jews in Yemen 
pronounce it like nns. 2 

To this pronunciation of initial s'vd is due a fact which has 
hitherto remained unexplained. I mean the insertion of the 
mater lectionis » after vocal s'vd in the Talmud and in medieval 
writings. If the Talmudic orthography, as we have it at present, 
goes back to the fifth century, we obtain an important link in the 
chain of evidence between the old versions and the testimony of 
Ben Asher, showing that the vocalic nature of initial s'vd was 
recognized not only in Palestine, but also in Babylon. It only 
differed from a full vowel in that it could never receive the word- 
accent, but could receive ga'yd, i. e. the secondary accent. It 
could also influence the metre in poetry, and was taken in 
consideration by the accentuators of the Biblical texts. 

Such being the case, the question now arises, could the term 
s'vd, if it were devised by the Hebrew grammarians, have origin- 
ally denoted both heterogeneous kinds of s'vd ? From the fact 
that the Massorites adopted one sign for both kinds of s'vd, it 
would follow that they also gave that sign, or what it stands for, 
a common name. 

They could have been led to give both kinds a common sign, 
either because they considered them identical — which supposition 
would contradict the historical evidence adduced above; or, while 
being conscious of their difference, detected a characteristic 
common to both kinds. Such a common characteristic could 
only be the rapidity of pronunciation; hence a common name 
must express this characteristic. They followed exactly such a 
course with regard to the two vowels o and a, giving them a 
common sign and a common name expressing their common 
characteristic, viz. pop. 

Against this view may be urged that it is also conceivable that 
the Massorites expressed-in this name not the common quality of 
both kinds of s'vd, but the figure of the adopted sign. This is 
conceivable, but highly improbable in itself, and impossible for 
the reason given below. If now we examine the various terms 
used as synonyms of s'vd, nan. f$n. rifl-lp? 'B^, we cannot help 
seeing that the only name that would express the common 
characteristic spoken of is 190 hastening, or, in its Hebrew form, 
fl-ltsn hastened or hastening (the form qdtdl in later Hebrew may 

'Cf. Hirschfeld, ZDMG. 48, 706. 2 Jacob Saphir, TBD J3N, I 55*- 
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have both meanings). On the term nan or 13"! compare Geiger 1 
and Pinsker. 2 mtlpJ W corresponds to the Syriac term^ KJ1T, a 
synonym of twe>, referring to the form of the sign. S'vd is 
evidently a later name, and its meaning must depend upon its 
original orthography. 3 

Before discussing this last point, let us make a digression to 
examine the corresponding Arabic term sukdn. 

In Arabic there is only one kind of "s'vd, the final s'vd. Its 
name is sukdn, meaning rest. This term is intelligible only when 
we consider it as meant to be in contradistinction to Tidrake 
'motion,' by which name the Arabs designate the vowel. They 
call the vowel motion because the vowel is the essential element 
of vocal utterance, which causes the organs of speech to move.* 
Without reference to the motion of the vowel-sound, the term 
rest for vowellessness could never have arisen. The Hebrew 
name for vowel is riMJl}, which means the same as its Arabic 
equivalent Tidrake 'motion.' 

Now, one of three cases is possible to explain the identity of 
terms in different languages. Either both were influenced by a 
common source, or both hit upon the same expression in conse- 
quence of a similar association of ideas, or the one borrowed from 
the other. We know of no common source from which both 
could have derived the term. That both should have hit upon 
so strange and fanciful a term in consequence of a similar asso- 
ciation of ideas is not likely. We know, moreover, as a matter 
of fact, that the rise of grammatical studies among the Jews was 
due to the impulse given by the Arabs. 6 The first grammarian 
to use the term niMin seems to have been Moses Ibn Chiquitilla. 6 
His predecessor, Menahem b. Saruq, paraphrases the same idea 

J ZDMG. XIV 318. 

2 Einleit. in d. babyl.-hebr. Punktationssystem, pp. 7, 176-8. 

8 Freytag, in his Hebr. Gram., p. 25, n., erroneously assumes that S]Dn meant 
originally only vocal s'vd. 

'Brttcke, in his Grundz. d. Physiol. . . . d. Sprachlaute 2 , pp. 134-5, explains 
the term Tidrake differently : " Der erste Schritt zum Verstandnisse ist, zu 
bemerken, dass die Vocalzeichen . . . im Sinne der Araber etwas ganz anderes 
sind als unsere Vocalzeichen. Die letzteren bezeichnen die Stellung, in der 
der Vocal t6nt, die ersteren aber den Uebergang in diese Stellung, darum 
heisst auch der Vocal bei den Arabern Bewegung." 

5 Cf. Harkavy, Leben u. Werke, etc., p. 1"? ; Bacher, Die hebr. Sprachwiss., 
pp. 13-15. 

6 On the spelling of this name, cf. Jellinek, Sabbathblatt, 1844, pp. 140, 156 
cited by Posnarisky, Frankel's Monatsschrift, 38, 382. 
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in different ways, but of the term nmirl he is ignorant. 1 The 
Arabs did not borrow from Ibn Chiquitilla. The only possibility, 
then, remains that the Jews borrowed the term from the Arabs. 

From the fact that nifljn is the only name for vowel found in 
Hebrew, 2 and from the fact that this name has been proven to be 
a translation from the Arabic, it follows that the Massorites in 
pre-Arabic times, while having names for the separate vowels, 
had not yet risen to the general notion of vowel, and hence could 
not have invented a term equivalent to the Arabic suMn ' vowel- 
lessness,' the correlate of vowel. 

We may now proceed to review the various etymologies that 
have been suggested for the term s'vd. 

Assuming the correct spelling to be Kit? or nit?, Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, referring to the name for vowel meaning motion, explains 
the names of all the vowels to denote the different modes of 
motion of the heavenly spheres. S'vd in his opinion would mean 
evenness, and symbolize the even motion of the upper sphere. 3 
Nowadays this opinion needs no refutation. Benjamin ben Judah 
explains it to mean equal, i. e. indifferent, wanting a certain, defi- 
nite sound. 4 Siisskind ben Zanwil translates it equalizer, its 
function being, in his opinion, to equalize or balance the weights 
of the vowels. 5 This is not very clear. Bonevento, 6 Hanau' and 

'Bacher, Grammat. Terminol., p. Ill 7, n. 2. 

2 On the Massoretic term t?J"l, cf. Pinsker, Einl., loc. cit.; the term mipj is 
later and means only vowel-sign. 

3 Cf. Bacher, Ibn Esra, pp. 62 n. 3, 64. 

4 pnpin kiid: nrun m pKi nit? niKnt? nota nit? xmn ntw Kit?n 

mni'D "s'vd is derived from nit?, i. e. the consonant is indifferent, has no special 
vowel-sound ; cf. also Bacher, REJ. X 133. 

5 t?nipn -pi, P . >•. rwunn hpwo mien 1 ? nt 33 bo nt nrnpj 'nt? imivi 

nK1t?n Jit? 1 ? ininO bs mitt 1»E?1 Us form is made up of two perpendicular 
points, which serve to equalize the forms of the words, and its name denotes its 
essence, as it means ' equalizing! 

6 jn 1T1 1 ?, p. 13* : 13 VJ13 l"?01? Kit? K1t?3 "IK . . . JV3 H33' n»13ni \W\1T\ 73D1 
by means of any vowel a syllable can be formed ; but this is not the case with Sit?. 

'noW pi, p. rv: Kpnion nD3n3 miot? b"i *ik »3HKD »r6ip njni 
nuriD mipi? nnts i"?in im»k nt?K bipn mini . . . m?ipn mmo runt? 
Kit?n njni . . . »jsd p Knpj Kit?t? ^> ntro p *?!?.. . "?sni Kit? *?ip Kip: n"?Kn 
imini nunpn t?»n mipi? nn« k"?i ni^run t?Dn nnpr nnx nbin u>k 

Kit? K~lp3 pS • • •'jaril Kit? l*?lp 3"K njni / have it from my deceased father, 
of blessed memory, that there are seven tones in the musical scale . . . and any tone 
not in harmony with one of those seven tones is called a discord . . . Now, it seems 
to me that because Yvd does not follow in its pronunciation any of the five long ot 
of the five short vowels, therefore it has been called Kl^, i. e. Kit? nothingness. 
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others connect it with N]^ nothingness. Gesenius 1 offers two 
explanations. The one he prefers is that it means sistens vocem, 
from a Syriac stem »ie>. He compares with it the Arabic wag/, 
but the latter means pause. The other suggestion, adopted by 
Luzzatto 2 and Nestle, 3 is that it is connected with the Syriac term 
NJl'f, which has the same sign, a double point, and is equivalent 
to a semicolon or comma. Now, if the Massorites had adopted 
this Syriac term, it is difficult to see why they should not have 
retained the same form of word as in Syriac. The term W)& is 
the plural of the adjective N.IJf, corresponding to Hebrew 'lie*. 
The plural is used here for the dual, which is wanting in Syriac, 
and means two equal dots, i. e. two dots lying in a perpendicular 
line, not in a slanting position. The form xie> is not the plural ; 
nor is it the singular to that plural. 

Professor Paul Haupt thinks that K1E>, if it be connected with 
N)B>, may have the sense of transitoriness or fieetness, like its 
synonym ^\), and would thus be equivalent to ^n. 

Against the assumption of an original form #)& there are two 
objections. In the first place, unless we adopt the derivation 
from N}^, the form is very strange. There is, to my knowledge, 
no parallel form of a n"h stem ; and nobody ever attempted to 
explain it. 

The second objection is the gratuitous assumption of the 
change of 1 to 3. It is inconceivable that, if the original spelling 
be K1E>, a form suggestive and full of meaning, the earliest 
authorities should have misspelled it &OB>, a form which has been 
meaningless to us for over a thousand years. This would be 
even stranger, since there is hardly a parallel for the change of 
1 to 3, although the opposite does occur.* 

Assuming the spelling X3S5> to be original, the following 
etymologies have been suggested. 

Siisskind b. Zanwil 5 connects it with the verb 2E">; but the 
meaning he attaches to the word nwm is not quite clear to me. 

1 Lehrg., p. 64. 

ai ?"-te> nrox, p. 331. 

'Syriac Grammar (1889), p. 17. 

•naiS for ins, Arab. J»mB\ Aram. WmiE* for Assyr. surmenu, "survenu 
(ZA. II 268), have no bearing on the question. They are various attempts to 
render a foreign word, and to speak in such cases of a change of w to b is not 
quite correct. 

5 enipn th, p . j» : r\hw Diran jd p dj Kin jvm &oe> ft DWiip -ie>xi 
idd 1? ywn nrun !?a ^ujd . . . rvm nnr»6e> in msbw nrunn me»ru 
Kinn piDsn Sna nmn 1 ? imoa m 3J bs nj nnipa tib> ft e»e> pms spD ^ 
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He compares the function of the s'vd with regard to the vowels 
to the function of sdph pasuq with regard to the verse. This had 
already suggested itself to earlier grammarians on account of the 
similarity of the signs. Thus, de Balmes defines s'vd to be 
rwon hill. 1 Ewald 2 explained the word to be an apocopated 
form of rDtp rest. Stade 3 adopted Ewald's opinion, and cites as 
an example of the unusual apocope of a radical n the Aramaic 
forms N3EJ>, KB-lt?, which are shortened from original Kri3K>, Kna*B> 
(primarily NR?? 1 ). But those forms are due to erroneous analogy. 
The Syrians, with whom KrQB> was a borrowed word, took the 
last syllable an to be the feminine ending of the emphatic state, 
which in part it probably is, and thus derived from it an absolute 
N3B>. A similar process is seen in '3 for KJVa. 

Sol. Deutsch* sees in it the Aramaic N3'E> fissure, gap, i. e. bare 
of vowel. Professor Haupt would explain the word as chip or 
fragment (of a vowel), i. e. reduced vowel. 5 

It seems that Gesenius and Ewald, seeking in the word the 
meaning of sukun, are right, although we cannot agree with their 
etymologies. I should derive the term from 2tJ" to sit, dwell, rest. 
The form as it has been handed down to us may be explained as 
the imperative singular masculine i"i3tp ( and would mean stop! 
hold! This is probable on the basis of Derenbourg's theory 
that the names of the vowels come from the directing words or 
motions of the school-teacher while instructing children. 

A somewhat similar use of the imperative as a noun we find in 
the Talmud. The imperative ngl? do is used in the sense of a 
positive precept. This expression is shortened from n K*i! n 5VP, 
and later writers form a plural P?t?. The opposite of ^V. is 3g> 
sit, in the phrase nfe'ljn ?K1. 3g>. We find here 3#, the imperative 
of 3t?\ used in almost a nominal sense. 

It is, however, more probable that it was originally an infinitive 

the reason why people call it X2& with 3 is because the vowel preceding or following 
it has settled (?) on it . . . and it limits the adjoining vowel, just as soph pasilq, 
which has the same form, limits the verse. 

1 D-QK fttpD, pp. 33. 36. 

2 Lehrb. d. hebr. Sprache, 5th ed., p. 122, n. 1. 

3 Hebr. Gram., p. 40. 

*Hebr. Gram., p. 7. 

6 Cf. D'ane*. Hos. 8,6 (Neld., Mand. Gramm., p. 140, §119) ; Mand. fcWQKt? 
splinter, sliver, chip; Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten 2 , p. 118. Arab, sabba is a 
synonym of qdta'a. 
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form rD'B" or HDK**. The first occurs in the Bible, the other is 
formed by analogy of such forms as nj?.> niri.. n?i?. This would 
be a direct translation of sukAn. The form nD' r E> or n2E> was then 
simplified to '121?', in order that the term might begin with the 
sign it denotes, just as TUP- 'IV- nns. etc., were changed to ?13D' 
^.X- nns. 2 Popular etymology then connected it with K1.K> and 
changed its name to N}^, which took the popular fancy and 
became the dominant spelling. 

Professor Haupt, to whom I am indebted for part of my 
references in this paper, has called my attention to a statement 
of Konig, 3 that the spelling X3K* occurs neither in the Massorah, 
nor in any grammarian previous to Elijah Levita, whose date is 
1469-1549. I find that Gross, in his work on Menahem b. Saruq, 
makes the somewhat similar statement that the spelling &oe> is 
found nowhere except in Saruq. I have proved above that this 
spelling can be traced to Ben Asher and David Al-Fasi, contem- 
poraries of the first Hebrew grammarian Saadyah Gaon. From 
the fact that the earliest authorities spell promiscuously rQB>. Sat?. 
rw» K1E>, we see that the term is an old and familiar one. In the 
' Massorah,' ed. Ginsburg, I have found sot? as well as K1E>. To 
be sure, the notes in which job» occurs are evidently of a late 
date, but so are those having Xie\ 

But even if the statement of Gross and of Konig should turn 
out to be correct, that only &OB> occurs in the Massorah, this would 
only show that the Massorites preferred the popular etymology. 
They may not have understood the form JOE\ It must be borne 
in mind that the Massorites were either copyists of the Bible or 
Hebrew school-teachers by occupation. Their mother-tongue 
was not Arabic, but Aramaic. From the nature of their occu- 
pation they came but little in contact with Arabic life, and even 
less with their literature. Haya Gaon speaks of Aramaic as a 
living tongue in the eleventh century. 4 The term may have been 

1 Of course lrQ* 1 ^ (2 S. 19, 33) must be a transcriptional error (for IFOK*) ; but 
this could not have influenced the Massorites. 

2 Cf. Stade, §35*, note. 

3 Lehrgeb., p. 44. 

*D ,| 3'lSJn niDlBTl, ed. Harkavy, §§205, 405. Dalman, in his Gram. d. jiid.- 
pal. Aram., p. 33, states that the Arabic supplanted the Aramaic about 800. 
He concludes this from the fact that since that time Jewish works began to 
appear written in Arabic, and from the expression lughe aba'ind used by 
Saadya Gaon with reference to the Aramaic. In the face of Haya Gaon's 
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introduced by one familiar with Arabic literature, but was not 
understood by the majority of the Massorites, and therefore 
changed to XW. 

It may, however, be urged that a word from the stem n3E>> pE> 
or niJ would have been more appropriate as a translation of 
suMn. Admitting this, we can only regret the lack of skill in 
the translator. 1 Besides, those familiar with early Hebrew liter- 
ature well know how freely the writers of that period handled the 
Hebrew, especially as regards the use of synonyms. Thus, e. g., 
the Arabic term s&kin is rendered by l"U, p1E>, njin. Dp?. Dunas 
uses nsjq for nrjO. 2 The Karaite Aaron b. Elijah of Nicomedia 3 
uses the expression &?9.J pit? for the standing Rabbinic phrase 
nin? 3SWD of a settled mind. 

But the strongest support of my theory I find in a passage 

from Saruq. He says 4 : ptwn nxnx 1 ? nsrn mi nuwo nvmsn ?3 

|1B>ba pE>101 naa Dnwri »S3 to give proper elegance to the language, 
the consonants must be either hard or soft, accordingly as they 
are vocalized or not vocalized by the organs of speech, lit. 
according as they are moved by the mouth or left at rest by the 
tongue. It is clear that 3E>1» is the opposite of nwn, just as nai 
is the opposite of E>2"l. In other words, 3C1D means the pronun- 
ciation without a vowel — with K3E>. The term 3E>1D is related to 
tor as nwn is to nnan. 

Summing up what has been said above, we come to the 
following conclusions : 

(i) The original indigenous name for both kinds ofs'vd was in 
Aramaic ion, in Hebrew ^n. 

(2) Massoretic notes employing this term, or the earlier expres- 
sion n?"3, antedate the Arabic period. 

(3) The term s'vd was originally spelled na»E> or H3E> ; it is a 
translation of the Arabic sukun, and meant only final s'vd. 

(4) The vocalization of the word was changed to nat? in order 
that the first syllable might contain the vowel which it denotes. 

statement, we would say that Arabic became the literary language without 
forcing the Aramaic out of every-day use. Saadya's expression may, moreover, 
have reference to his native country, Egypt, not to Babylon. 

1 A modern writer translates literal liquidae by TWv) JIITIIK (!) in Hebrew 
(Tedeschi, Thesaurus Synon., p. 6). 

2 Kritik, ed. Schroeter, p. 48. 

»p» ]i, p. nS*: CSJ |31B> |"]?On r\Vrh -|nX1 and the student must be clear- 
minded. 

4 Dri3D mano, p. 6. 
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(5) The form N?cp is the Aramaicized spelling for H3^. 

(6) After its meaning had become obscure, popular etymology 
connected it with &1$, and the spelling K1E> came in vogue. 

(7) In consequence of that popular etymology, K!E> came to be 
applied to both kinds of s'vd. 

(8) The first grammarians, wishing to be more correct, restored 
the original spelling i"QE>, but had to submit to the current use of 
the term for both kinds of s'vd. 

C. Levias. 



